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SERMON. 


Genesis  24  :  67. — And  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death. 

The  date  at  which  Isaac  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
forted for  his  mother,  was  three  years  subsequent  to 
her  decease.  Various  reasons  are  supposable  for  the 
depth  and  permanence  of  his  grief.  It  might  be  that, 
in  a  period  of  great  longevity  the  unfrequent  occurrence 
of  death  produced  impressions  the  more  vivid  and 
abiding.  It  might  be  that  the  very  decrepitude  and 
infirmities  of  Sarah,  on  approaching  the  age  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years,  by  appealing  to  his  pity, 
had  augmented  his  affection.  It  might  be  that  her 
amiable  qualities  and  pious  spirit  had,  to  his  eye,  invest- 
ed her  image  with  a  sweet  and  sacred  endearment. 
But,  above  all  other  considerations,  she  was  his  mother. 
The  cord  that  was  most  tender  and  had  struck  its  fibres 
deepest  in  his  heart,  was  sundered  and  was  slow  to 
heal. 

True,  no  tie  of  relationship  can  be  severed  wiihout 
pain.  When  a  bosom  friend  is  removed  from  our  inti- 
macy ;  when  a  brother  or  sister  is  taken  from  our  side ; 
when  a  wife  or  husband  is  torn  from  our  embraces ; 
when  the  child  whose  smiles  and  prattle  have  cheered 
our  seasons  of  dejection,  is  snatched  from  our  sight  and 
hearing,  we  feel  and  we  weep.  Whatever  the  bereave- 
ment be,  it  causes  a  sorrow  that  needs  to  be  comforted, 
while  it  also  chastens  the  spirit  sufficiently  to  dispose  us 
to  profitable  reflection.  But  the  death  of  a  mother 
touches  a  nerve  that  throbs  with  peculiar  anguish,  and 
gives  the  iron  deeper  entrance  into  the  soul.     The  loss 


of  a  father  may  be  as  great,  our  grief  for  a  mother  is 
more  tender.  We  may  have  looked  to  a  father's  wis- 
dom for  counsel  as  well  as  to  his  hands  for  sustenance ; 
—to  a  mother,  we  have  gone  for  sympathy  and  for  a 
something  which  all  relationships  beside  could  not  sup- 
ply. Feeling  a  special  nearness  to  her  who  gave  us 
being,  and  recalling  all  the  tenderness  which  she  has 
felt  as  no  other  can  feel  in  our  behalf,  we  sorrow  intense- 
ly and  permanently.  It  is  nature ;  and  there  is  a  sig- 
nificancy  in  the  fact  recorded  in  sacred  history,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isaac  was  comforted  for 
his  mother's  death. 

Without  violence  to  its  meaning,  I  may  draw  from 
the  text  the  following  sentiment, 

That  the  death  of  a  mother  is  usually  deeply  and  per- 
manently afflictive. 

I.  The  bond  that  attaches  us  to  a  mother  is  one  of 
peculiar  nearness  and  tenderness.  She  was  the  imme- 
diate source  of  our  existence.  We  seem  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  her  very  being.  "  Bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh 
of  her  flesh,"  as  we  are,  her  death  seems  in  some 
sort  the  dissolution  of  a  portion  of  ourselves.  This 
mysterious  derivation  of  our  life  from  hers  gives  rise  to 
that  mysterious  and  undying  thing — a  mother's  low. 
"  Not  so  much  because  it  is  lovely,  does  the  mother 
love  her  child,  but  because  it  is  a  living  part  of  herself 
- — the  child  of  her  heart — a  fraction  of  her  own  nature." 
She  clings  to  it  as  her  offspring,  destined  probably  to 
perpetuate  her  features,  her  tastes,  her  temperament,  and 
to  reflect  her  moral  image ; — in  a  word,  her  child  is 
loved  as  but  another  self.  This  instinctive  affection  is 
operative  the  moment  it  begins  to  live,  and  dies  not 
when  it  dies.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  describe  all  the 
assiduities  to  which  she  is  prompted  by  this  beautiful 
and  effective  instinct — the  watchfulness,  the  compassion 


for  its  helplessness,  the  anticipation  of  its  wants,  the 
yearning  of  her  spirit  when  it  suffers,  the  intensity  of 
joy  or  of  grief  with  which,  in  her  ever  increasing  love, 
she  follows  its  successes  or  its  repulses  all  through  its 
advancing  years. 

Such  is  the  affection,  mysterious,  early  and  undying, 
on  the  mother's  part.  The  affection  toward  her,  on 
our  part,  is  almost  as  mysterious  and  enduring.  Hers 
increases  with  the  care  and  kindness  which  she  be- 
stows ;  ours  is  augmented  by  the  care  and  kindness 
which  we  receive.  Our  peculiar  love  to  a  mother  orig- 
inates in  the  organic  relation  we  bear  to  her ;  is  ever 
augmenting  by  her  unremitting  assiduities ;  and  still 
rises  in  intensity  when  she  dies,  unsealing  a  fountain  of 
tenderness  which  was  left  closed  by  every  other  be- 
reavement. 

I  spoke  of  this  bond  as  one  of  peculiar  nearness.  In 
this  respect,  it  has  no  parallel  among  the  ties  that  bind 
hearts  together.  The  tie  of  friendship  has  nothing 
so  near.  Jesus  felt  this  tie,  and  sanctified  it,  by  in- 
dulging its  sweetness.  For  we  read  of  "  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  that  "Jesus  wept"  at  the  grave 
of  one  whom  he  called  "  our  friend  Lazarus."  Its  very 
rareness  gives  preciousness  to  a  pure  and  faithful 
friendship. 

"  Friends  but  few  on  earth  and  therefore  dear." 

Now  we  may  feel  our  "  soul  knit  to  the  soul"  of  our 
friend  so  that  we  "  love  him  as  our  own  soul,"  and  so 
that  we  could,  contend  for  the  privilege  of  dying  for 
him ;  and  we  may  lament  his  decease  in  strains  as 
pathetic  as  those  in  David's  elegy  for  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, but  our  soul  is  not  "  bowed  down  heavily  as  one 
that  mourneth  for  his  mother." 

The  tie  that  unites  brother  and  sister  has  not  such 
.nearness.     True,  it  has  a  sacredness  all  its  own,     Who 


does  not  feel  so,  that  has  had  a  sister  grow  up  at  his 
side  to  love  and  protect  ?  No  other  affection  has  so 
little  of  gross  alloy,  or  is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  above. 
No  attentions  so  refined  and  pure  as  those  of  a  brother 
to  a  sister;  and  no  sympathy  so  almost  more  than 
earthly  as  a  sister's  sympathy  with  a  brother,  in  his  as- 
pirations, resolves  and  dangers.  Oh,  to  think  of  a  sister 
gone  upward ;  how  it  opens  the  deep  fountains  of  the 
soul.  In  a  large  circle  of  youth  gathered  for  social  pur- 
poses, the  hymn  was  sung, 

"  Sister,  thou  wert  mild  and  lovely." 

As  tears  were  seen  stealing  down  many  a  cheek,  and 
sobs,  too,  were  distinctly  audible,  my  mind  recurred  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  person  present  had  recently 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  sister.  A  brief  period,  however, 
sufficed  to  dry  those  tears,  and  to  diffuse  sunshine  over 
those  saddened  countenances.  But  only  after  three 
years,  was  Isaac's  grief  assuaged,  and  his  heart  com- 
forted for  his  mother. 

So  of  all  the  ties  that  bind  us.  However  strong,  or 
tender,  or  engrossing  the  affection  may  be,  it  wants  that 
sense  of  peculiar  nearness.  The  sundering  of  the  tie 
does  not  cause  a  grief  so  deep  in  our  nature  as  when 
she  who  gave  us  life  surrenders  up  her  life. 

II.  The  care  and  solicitude  of  a  mother  are  inter- 
woven with  our  earliest  recollections.  Hers  was  the 
first  contenance  that  became  familiar  to  our  conscious- 
ness and  memory.  Her  voice  first  fell  as  sweet  and 
known  music  on  our  ear.  She  bent  with  care-worn 
features  over  our  sick  couch.  She  anticipated  our 
thousand  little  wants,  wiped  our  frequent  tears,  and 
animated  by  her  encouraging  smiles  our  childhood 
sports.  She  taught  us  to  think  of  God,  helped  us  re- 
peat our  simple  catechism,  and  as  we  pressed  our  eve- 
ning pillow,  led  us  in  saying  our  little  verse  of  prayer. 


Our  earliest  and  freshest  recollections — those  which 
re-visit  us  most  constantly  through  life's  changes,  are 
full  of  the  maternal  image  and  instances  of  her  affection, 

"  If  there  be,  as  there  is,  in  this  "  valley  of  tears,"' 
One  remembrance  more  sweet  than  another,         » 
It  is  that  which  runs  back  to  our  infantile  years, 
The  remembrance  of  thee — dearest  mother." 

It  grieves  us  that  we  shall  see  that  first  familiar  face 
no  more,  nor  listen  again  to  that  voice  whose  tones 
were  our  earliest  music,  nor  have  our  hearts  impressed 
any  longer  by  those  pious  admonitions  and  wrestling 
prayers  that  flowed  from  a  heart  intent  on  our  salvation. 
Yet,  these  early  reminiscences  we  do  well  to  cherish. 
Sad  they  may  be,  but  not  the  less  desirable  and  salu- 
tary because  they  are  sad,  "  like  the  memory  of  joys 
that  are  past,  sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul." 

III.  A  mother's  influence  has  been  all-powerful  in 
molding  us  to  what  we  are.  The  potency  of  maternal 
influence  has  been  understood  by  irreligious  men.  "We 
must  have  mothers  in  France,"  said  the  sagacious 
Napoleon,  meaning,  that  to  make  a  warlike  nation, 
mothers  must  give  a  martial  bias  and  impulse  to  the 
minds  of  its  children.  Had  not  Hannah  and  Eunice 
been  such  mothers,  Samuel  and  Timothy  never  had 
been  so  conspicuous  for  early  piety,  nor  left  to  the 
world  such  examples  of  moral  worth.  The  mother 
takes  the  mind  in  its  forming  stage  and  molds  it  to  her 
will.  She  plants  seeds  in  the  spring-time  of  the  soul's 
existence,  and  the  harvest  will  correspond  to  the  plant- 
ing. She  bends  the  twig,  and  so  determines  the  shape 
of  the  tree.  Her  influence  is  of  a  peculiar  but  most 
irresistible  nature.  "  Authority,"  it  has  been  said,  "  may 
belong  to  man,  but  influence  belongs  to  woman.  The 
former  command,  the  latter  secure  submission ;  the  first 
have  office,  the  second  have  power ;  and  were  we  to 


select  the  dearest,  and  most  influential,  and  most  res- 
ponsible of  all  relations  in  this  fallen  world,  it  would  be 
that  of  a  mother."  The  prominence  due  to  maternal 
influence  in  forming  the  character  and  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  men,  is  illustrated  in  the  biographies  of  the 
great  and  good.  If  the  high-souled  patriotism  and 
many  virtues  of  Washington  can  be  traced  back  to 
early  maternal  influence ;  if  John  Newton,  even  amid 
scenes  of  daring  wickedness,  must  still  feel  as  in  child- 
hood the  soft  hand  of  his  praying  mother  on  his  head, 
driving  peace  from  his  mind  till  he  found  peace  in  be- 
lieving ;  if  Randolph  could  never  bring  his  powerful  but 
depraved  mind,  on  reclining  upon  his  pillow,  to  omit  the 
prayer  taught  him  by  a  pious  mother ;  if  Andrew  Jack- 
son through  a  long,  stormy,  and  irreligious  life,  could 
not  banish  from  memory  the  early  counsels  and  prayers 
of  a  sainted  mother,  until  they  led  his  hoary  hairs  within 
the  fold  of  Christ : — then  has  the  mother  a  momentous 
influence  over  the  character  and  destiny  of  her  offspring, 
and  her  responsibility  is  great  beyond  expression.  It 
is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  be  a  mother  and  hold  in 
trust  the  destiny  of  an  immortal  spirit  for  both  worlds— 
an  honor  and  privilege  that  cannot  be  separated  from  a 
crushing  responsibility.     Think  of  it,  mothers. 

Now,  whatever  we  who  enjoyed  a  mother's  early 
training  are  in  the  world,  we  owe  it  much  to  the  train- 
ing of  that  mother.  To  take  the  last  look  at  the  re- 
mains of  one  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  our 
destiny,  must  occasion  strong  and  lasting  emotion. 

IV.  Her  image  and  voice  are  prominent  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  home.  Home  !  what  a  throng  of  associa- 
tions rush  upon  the  heart  at  the  mention  of  that  word. 
Our  journeyings  up  and  down  this  world  bring  before 
our  eye  no  scene  invested  with  such  sweet  beauty  and 
enchantment  as  our  first  home — our  childhood  home. 


As  fancy  brings  before  us  its  familiar  objects,  a  mother's 
form  and  smiles  are  the  most  prominent :  remove  these 
and  the  charm  is  broken.  Nature  has  not  changed, 
and  art  has  but  improved  the  spot ;  but  its  loveliness  is 
gone  with  her  whose  presence  made  it  lovely.  There 
may  be  the  same  valley  and  mountain ;  the  same  waving 
forest  and  lake  sleeping  between  the  hills ;  the  same 
orchard  and  green  pasture  and  waterfall  lulling  to  rest 
by  its  solemn  music,  but  the  dearest  object  in  the  scene, 
— she  that  gave  us  life  and  seemed  the  life  and  soul  of 
all,  is  not  there.  The  loneliness  of  his  house  was  one 
ingredient  in  Isaac's  cup  of  sorrow.  He  re-visited  his 
mother's  tent,  but  found  not  there  the  welcome  and  the 
ready  sympathy  and  soothing  tenderness  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed.  And  not  till  he  brought  home  to  that 
tent  one  who  might  have  in  his  heart  a  place  as  large, 
though  not  the  same,  was  he  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death.  If  the  idea  of  home  is  among  our  most  cherish- 
ed ideas,  yet  the  associated  idea  of  a  mother  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  that  one  all  its  sacredness.  This 
thought  has  been  expressed  by  a  pleasing  writer  in  the 
following  impressive  language.  "  There  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  home  of  our  mother. 
While  she  lived  there,  it  was  a  place  which  we  felt  was 
home.  Whether  pale  and  wan  by  study,  care,  or  sick- 
ness ;  or  flushed  with  health  and  flattering  success,  we 
were  sure  that  she  would  make  us  welcome  there. 
Though  the  world  was  cold  towards  us,  yet  we  felt 
there  was  one  who  always  rejoiced  in  our  success,  and 
was  always  affected  in  our  reverses, — and  there  was  a 
place  to  which  we  might  go  back  from  the  storm  which 
began  to  pelt  us,  where  we  might  rest,  and  become 
encouraged  and  invigorated  for  a  new  conflict.  We 
expected  that  a  mother,  like  the  mother  of  Sisera,  as 
she  "  looked  out  at  her  window,"  waiting  for  the  coming 
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of  her  son  laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory,  would  look 
out  for  our  coming,  and  that  our  return  would  renew 
her  joy  and  ours  in  our  earlier  days."  God  has  put 
within  us  this  instinctive  and  abiding  attachment  to 
home,  and  this  instinctive  clinging  to  a  mother  as  the 
one  object  there  dearest  to  memory.  He  has  given 
them  to  us  for  a  high  moral  purpose.  Each  is  meant  to 
have  a  controlling  power  over  our  heart.  Each  is  meant 
to  be  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  struggles  of  life ;  a 
motive  to  resist  temptations ;  a  sheet-anchor  to  the  spirit 
when  driven  and  tossed  by  the  storms  that  must  come ; 
and  an  attractive  force  to  win  the  wanderer  back  to  the 
path  of  rectitude,  By  cherishing  these  home  affections, 
many  a  youth  is  fortified  against  the  seductions  of  life 
in  the  city.  Many  a  poor  sailor  reduced  by  dissipation 
on  foreign  shores,  has  thought  of  his  home  and  wept 
tears  of  affection  and  contrition.  Many  a  transgressor., 
steeled  against  every  other  consideration,  is  softened  by 
hearing  a  mere  allusion  to  his  mother.  It  is  well  to 
make  the  most  of  these  hallowed  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  well  that  parents,  especially  mothers,  should 
aim  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  cords  which  entwine 
around  the  heart  and  bind  it  to  the  home  and  the 
guardians  of  our  childhood. 

The  death  of  a  mother  is  deeply  affecting  because 
V.  It  is  adapted  to  recall  in  vivid  distinctness  our 
past  feelings  and  conduct.  If  such  review  brings  to 
remembrance  only  filial  feelings  and  dutiful  behavior, 
our  sorrow  in  the  bereavement  will  have  more,  perhaps, 
of  tenderness,  but  far  less  of  remorse  or  bitterness.  All 
that  we  have  done  for  her  happiness,  though  it  may 
have  increased  our  love  and  our  keen  sensibility  to  her 
loss,  yet  makes  it  a  pleasant  grief.  Have  we  honored 
her  as  a  mother ;  appreciated  her  anxieties ;  consulted 
her  wishes ;  and  heeded  her  instructions :  and,  if  she 
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lias  been  left  to  an  old  age  of  widowhood,  have  we 
done  whatever  lay  in  our  power  to  smooth  the  rugged- 
ness  of  her  path  and  cheer  the  loneliness  of  her  situa- 
tion ?  The  consciousness  *of  having  been  thus  tender 
to  a  deceased  mother,  is  comforting,  though  it  bespeaks 
a  strength  of  affection  which  cannot  be  invaded  by 
death  without  causing  deep  and  lasting  sorrow.  A 
mother  was  returning  from  the  new-made  grave  of  a 
husband,  sobbing  in  the  midst  of  her  fatherless  children. 
"  Don't  weep,  mother,"  said  a  lad  of  five  years.  "  /  will 
take  care  of  you"  " And  he  has  done  it,  he  has  done 
it ;"  she  often  afterward  exclaimed,  with  moistened  eyes. 
That  boy  was  animated  by  the  noble  sentiment  so  well 
expressed  by  Kirk  White. 

"  And  can'st  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think, 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  weary  head, 
Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? 
Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink, 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day, 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away, 
Or  shun  thee  tottering  on  the  tomb's  cold  brink. 
For  love  doth  bid  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage,  ' 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age." 

It  may  be  not  improper  to  add  that  the  mother  just 
alluded  to  was  she  whose  dust  lies  sleeping  before  us. 
Happy  for  the  bereaved,  when  they  can  grieve  for  de- 
parted friends  with  such  grateful  remembrances.  They 
who  have  dealt  faithfully  and  kindly  with  the  living,  will 
'be  the  more  disposed  to  improve  aright  their  loss  by 
death. 

But  if  such  review  summons  before  us  only  our  mis- 
deeds—if we  stand  self-convicted  of  frequent  aggres- 
sions on  the  rights,  or  peace,  or  comfort  of  our  deceased 
mother,  the  retrospect  will  be  painful,  and  our  grief  in 
her  loss  the  more  poignant.  "  It  is  a  law  of  our  na= 
tare,"  says  the  writer  before  quoted,  ".which  cannot 
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well  be  explained,  except  on  the  supposition,  that  God 
exercises  a  moral  government,  and  designs  all  our  sins 
shall  be  brought  to  remembrance, — that  in  the  death  of  a 
friend  we  instinctively  recall  the  wrongs  which  we  may 
have  done  him ;  for  some  mysterious  power  seems  to 
summon  them  up  from  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  and 
cause  them  to  pass  in  solemn  procession  before  us." 
Most  men  learn  by  experience  to  understand  this  law  of 
our  mental  being.  Seldom  can  one  look  upon  the  pallid 
brow  of  a  deceased  friend,  with  whom  he  has  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  and  not  recall  much  in  his  own  con- 
duct, and  intercourse,  and  temper  which  he  regrets  and 
woulcf  gladly  have  forgiven.  But  these  regrets  often 
assail  with  unwonted  keenness  and  power  him  who 
mourns  for  a  mother.  Memory  goes  back  to  our  child- 
hood days  and  there  begins  the  catalogue  of  filial  wrongs. 
It  sets  before  us  the  unkind  words  ;  the  pouting  looks  ; 
the  acts  of  disobedience ;  the  boisterousness  that  dis- 
turbed her  hours  of  sickness ;  the  turbulence  and  noise 
which  distracted  her  care-worn  spirit ;  the  absence  of 
those  little  attentions  which  had  been  so  prized  as 
showing  that  she  was  appreciated  and  loved  by  her 
child ; — how,  as  we  grew  older,  we  prided  ourselves  on 
acting  independently  of  her  counsels  ;  how  we  made 
merry  at  her  solicitude  respecting  the  improper  books 
which  we  chose  to  read,  or  the  dangerous  intimacies 
which  we  were  disposed  to  cultivate ;  and  how  coldly 
we  turned  away  from  all  her  efforts  and  prayers  for  our 
salvation.  Every  reminiscence  of  this  sort  comes  upon 
us  frowningly,  and  armed  with  a  scorpion's  sting  to  pain 
and  chastise  us.  How  would  it  dull  the  ed°e  of  our 
regrets  could  we  only  ask  and  obtain  forgiveness  of  her 
whom  we  have  injured.  The  wayward  son,  who  has 
wantonly  grieved  the  best  of  mothers,  often  feels  such 
regrets  most  keenly.     We  have  heard  of  such  an  one 
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who  abandoned  a  widowed  mother,  and  ran  off  to  sea. 
After  years  of  wicked  wandering,  he  was  humbled  into 
penitence,  and  hastened  homeward.  Conflicting  emo- 
tions agitated  his  bosom.  Recollections  of  his  mother's 
early  kindness  and  of  his  base  desertion  of  her ;  shame 
for  his  misconduct,  and  grief  for  the  sufferings  she  had 
experienced,  thronged  into  his  mind ;  and  he  was  ques- 
tioning with  himself  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  house, 
whether  he  might  hope  for  a  pardon  and  a  welcome. 
What  was  his  anguish  as  he  found  the  neighbors  as- 
sembled for  her  interment,  whose  forgiveness  he  had 
come  too  late  to  implore. 

Many  of  you,  my  friends,  enjoy  or  have  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  a  praying  and  faithful  mother.  Your  spirit- 
ual interests  have  lain  near  her  heart.  She  has  aimed 
to  use  that  nearness  in  which  she  stood  to  you  for  good 
to  your  soul.  She  has  taught  you  to  consider  yourself 
a  sinner.  She  has  told  you  of  a  precious  Saviour. 
She  has  wished  you  to  cherish  the  visits  of  the  blessed 
Spirit.  She  has  perhaps  prayed  with  and  for  you. 
And  now,  it  may  be,  she  has  gone  upward  where  her 
Saviour  is.  How  are  you  affected  by  these  maternal 
•  yearnings  toward  you  ?  Are  you  pained  by  the  re- 
membrance of  unfilial  deeds  and  tempers,  which  she 
was  never  asked  to  forgive  ?  God  lives  and  can  see 
those  tears  of  contrition  which  she  did  not  see,  and  be- 
stow that  pardon  which  you  may  not  hear  from  her  lips. 
Have  you  been  deaf  to  her  warnings ;  and  are  you  now 
indifferent,  or  procrastinating  the  great  concern  1  O, 
think  with  what  interest  that  sainted  mother  is  looking 
down  upon  you,  and  hasten  to  live  as  she  prayed  you 
might  live,  as  the  Bible  and  conscience  tell  you  to  live, 
as  the  Spirit  prompts  you  to  live,  as  you  will  wish  you 
had  lived  when  you  come  to  your  dying  hour. 

It  may  be  that  your  mother  is  among  the  living,  and 
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that  your  death  will  precede  hers.  What  grief  will  be 
hers,  should  you  die  impenitent !  How  would  she 
hang  over  your  dying  couch,  lamenting  that  her  tears 
and  prayers  were  in  vain  for  you,  and  wishing  she 
might  die  in  your  stead. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  soon  look  on  her  changed 
countenance.  Anticipate  now  the  regrets  you  will  then 
feel.  Heed  her  counsels  while  you  may.  Let  her 
witness  your  penitential  tears,  and  forgive  your  filial 
wrongs,  as  God  will  also  do ;  and  your  mourning  for 
her  shall  have  no  remorseful  remembrances. 

This  subject  seems  to  me  not  inappropriate  to  the 
present  instance  of  bereavement.  The  deceased  was 
such  a  mother  as  survivors  might  feel  both  joy  and  grief 
to  lose — joy  that  their  loss  is  so  great  gain  to  her — grief 
that  her  gain  is  so  great  loss  to  them. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lincoln  was  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Foster,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Brain- 
tree.  Her  only  inheritance  was  a  good  mind  well  fur- 
nished by  education,  and  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
sentiment.  Purity  of  motive  and  elevation  of  principle 
gave  her  a  firm  hold  on  the  confidence  of  friends.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in  her.  Her  chil- 
dren rose  up  and  called  her  blessed.  Self-diffident  and 
retiring,  she  did  not  readily  form  new  acquaintances, 
but  to  be  loved,  she  needed  only  to  be  known.  An 
affectionate  disposition,  sensibility,  a  ready  sympathy  in 
every  sorrow  of  friends,  and  a  self-forgetting  devoted- 
ness  to  the  happiness  of  others  won  for  her  a  place  in 
all  hearts. 

Her  piety  was  in  some  of  its  features  peculiarly  love- 
ly. It  was  evangelical  in  a  high  degree.  The  doc- 
trines of  special  grace  were  her  delight.  She  loved  to 
have  depravity,  justification  through  imputed  righteous- 
ness; renewal  of  the  heart  by  special  divine  influence,  sal- 
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vation  by  Christ  alone,  set  in  such  a  light  as  to  abase 
man  and  exalt  God. 

Her  spiritual  views  were  unusually  vivid  and  influen- 
tial. Religion  was  not  to  her  mind  a  thing  vague,  and 
distant,  and  unreal.  To  the  eye  of  her  faith,  things 
unseen  and  eternal  had  the  same  reality  as  things  seen 
and  temporal.  Hence,  religion  was  treated  as  the  thing 
of  primary  concern,  an  every-day  business.  Her  sou! 
was  ever  overflowing,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  lips  spoke.  Much  sorrow  had  weaned  her 
affections  from  the  world,  imparted  a  subdued  and 
chastened  spirit  to  her  feelings,  and  kept  her  for  a  long 
period  in  readiness  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ. 

Death  came  instantaneously,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  she  had  a  few  moments  previously  indi- 
cated her  love  and  trust.  In  tones  which  had  a  sweet 
blending  of  entreaty  and  confidence,  she  exclaimed, 
"Blessed  Saviour!  blessed  Saviour!  blessed  Saviour!" 
That  loved  and  ever-loving  Friend  was,  we  doubt  not, 
near  her  at  the  trying  moment.  "  I  have  some  dread 
of  the  dark  valley,"  said  she  "  but  it  is  good  to  trust : 
He  will  be  with  me."  She  expressed  great  delight  in 
recalling  the  uninterrupted  harmony  and  love  in  which 
she  and  the  family  had  lived,  and  washed  to  give  to 
each  a  last  kiss  as  the  seal  of  that  affection.  Hers  was 
an  easy  and  quiet  passage — she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

It  was  kind  in  God  to  grant  you,  mourning  friends, 
such  a  mother ;  nor  is  he  less  kind  in  removing  her. 
She  has  left  you  not  alone,  for  He  remains,  who  "  well 
deserves  the  name  of  Friend."  She  has  left  you  not 
forever ;  for  you  may  anticipate  a  re-union  in  a  better 
land,  unvisited  by  pains,  and  griefs,  and  farewells.  Why 
should  you  return  to  your  desolated  home  in  sorrow  1 
Why  look  on  the  "  old  arm-chair"  only  to  have  your 
grief  renewed  1  Her  voice,  could  she  speak,  would 
rather  exhort  you  to  rejoice  in  that  Saviour  who  has 
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called  her  and  will  soon  call  you  to  himself.  Methinks 
she  would  ask  you  still  to  pray  and  to  sing  those  sweet 
words  which,  as  you  sung  them,  have  often  caused  her 
tears  to  Row. 

"  Shed  not  a  tear,  as  you  lone  kneel  in  prayer, 

When  I  am  gone — I  am  gone  ; 
Sing  a  sweet  song  such  as  angels  might  hear, 

When  I  am  gone — I  am  gone  : 
Sing  to  the  Lamb  who  on  earth  once  was  slain  ; 
Sing  to  the  Lamb  who  in  heaven  doth  reign  ; 
Sing  till  the  world  shall  be  filled  with  his  name  ; 

When  I  am  gone — I  am  gone." 

In  one  view,  my  hearers,  this  is  to  us  all  an  occasion 
of  solemnity.  The  last  public  exercise  of  the  year  is  a 
funeral.  How  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  events 
through  the  year — a  year  of  deaths.  Out  of  this  com- 
munity, twenty-two  persons  have  died,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  average  annual  mortality.  Seven  mem- 
bers of  the  church  have  gone  to  their  rest.  Five  fami- 
lies were  visited,  each  twice,  by  the  destroying  angel. 
Sixteen  fell  victims  to  one  disease  of  a  most  malignant 
type.  Twelve  were  little  children — buds  of  promise 
just  opening  in  beauty  and  fragrance,  when  they  wrere 
transplanted,  we  trust,  to  bloom  in  brighter  beauty  and 
shed  a  purer  fragrance  in  the  garden  of  God  above. 
How  appropriate,  that  the  same  bell  should  speak  the 
departure  of  a  soul  and  the  departure  of  such  a  year. 
How  appropriate,  that  these  funerals  should  be  all  re- 
newed in  this  one ;  and  that  the  successive  groups  of 
mourners  should  mingle  their  tears  together  now,  as  if 
overtaken  with  a  common  sorrow.  How  appropriate, 
that  all  the  warnings  that  have  been  urged  amidst  these 
solemn  scenes  should  be  combined  in  one  impressive 
admonition,  proclaiming  as  in  a  voice  of  seven  thunders ; 
"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  How  appropriate,  that 
we  who  have  so  often  of  late  paused  in  the  career  of 
worldliness  to  think  on  death,  should  once  more  pause 
on  the  verge  of  the  departing  year,  and  know  that  we 
must  die  ;  and  inquire  whether  by  repentance  and  turn- 
ing to  the  Saviour,  we  will  be  prepared,  should  we 
be  overtaken  by  death  before  the  closing  Sabbath  of 
another  year. 


